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FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF PARIS. 


VIEW OF PARIS, NEAR St. SULPICE, 


My Dear Frrenp,—As I know you will feel interested in having 
some account of my fortnight’s residence in the French capital, I purpose 
giving you a few of my impressions while they are yet fresh in my 
recollection. You are aware that I left home with little anticipation of 
pleasure. I must now admit that there I was totally mistaken, and that 
though I met with much to awaken painful feelings, yet there was still 
More cause for thankfulness in the opportunity of seeing so many inte- 
Testing and magnificent objects. I cannot think of attempting anything 
VOL. IV. 0 
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like a complete or particular description of all I saw; my object is 
merely to trace a few outlines of what especially struck me on my first 
visit. 

The city of Paris stands on a great deal of ground, but it is very much 
smaller than London, and the difference of size is very apparent on reach- 
ing any point lofty enough to command a distant view: from the roof of 
the Observatory, or that of the Arc de Triomphe, or the summit of Pére 
Ja Chaise, the eye easily takes in its whole extent, The general prospect 
is very different from that of our own metropolis. You would look in 

vain for the forest of spires which mark out London as a Christian city; 
scarcely one is to be seen: I reeollect but one, a handsome gilded spire 
which was being built or restored; domes, towers, and columns alone 
rise above the level of the house-tops, and these in no great number. 

In another respect the general view of Paris is very unlike that of 
London—and very superior—the absence of smoke. From the scarcity 
of coal, and the prevailing use of charcoal in its place, the atmosphere is 
so clear that an Englishman can hardly imagine that the dwellings of 
twelve hundred thousand human beings are collected under his eye. I 
could not help feeling over and over again what an advantage our neigh- 
bours possess in their pure and transparent air. Instead of those dis- 
coloured and gloomy-looking masses of stone which are meant to adorn the 
squares of London, the white marble statues, so frequent in the Parisian 
gardens, long preserve their delicate appearance, and their palaces and 
public buildings become venerable from antiquity without being at the 
same time disfigured by a crust of soot. 

As to the interior of Paris, the streets, generally speaking, are far 
narrower and the houses much higher than our own; but it must be owned 
that they are far more picturesque and pleasing: the general style of the 
houses, and the constant use of external Venetian shutters, to say nothing of 
the more varied forms of the roof and chimneys, is a security against that 
baldness and meanness of appearance which marks our ranges of flat brick 
fronts and sashes; and even where there is no attempt at decoration, there 
is still a kind of character which makes their buildings interesting. The 
Boulevards are of a noble width, but not extraordinary to an English eye; 
the trees which used to adorn them have been destroyed in the fury of 
popular commotion, but they have been carefully replaced, and it is 
pleasant to see the young substitutes growing so well. The pitching of 
these wide thoroughfares has been very judiciously replaced by gravel, 
so that any future revolutionary outbreak—should any such unhappily be 
impending—would be much embarrassed by the want of materials for 
barricades. The present Government is doing much in widening some of 
the narrow parts, and removing obstacles and deformities in the neighbour- 

hood of the palaces; and the Rue Rivoli promises to be in a short time 
a magnificent street, both in length, width, and position. The narrow 
streets are intolerably noisy at night—at least if they all resemble the one 
in which I lodged during most of my stay. Not one night could I get of 
quiet rest; omnibuses, cabs, and carts of the most heavy, clumsy, 
lumbering description, kept up a clatter almost without intermission. 
Happy were they who could get a back bedroom, though even there the 
rolling thunder made itself plainly heard. 

Squares are uncommon. The Place Vendéme is, however, a very 
handsome specimen : the interior is unoccupied by any garden or grass, 
but in the centre rises a fine bronze column, cast from the cannon taken 
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by Napoleon in a short and brilliant campaign of three month8 against 
the Austrians, surrounded, in imitation of the columns of Trajan and 
Antoninus at Rome, with a ‘spiral pattern, as it were, of figures representing 
the victories of the French army. Another column marks the open space 
where once stood the terrible Bastille; it is covered with the names of 
those who fell in the celebrated struggle when the French nation changed 
masters in three days, and is surrounded by a gilded figure of Liberty, 
balancing its outstretching and straggling limbs on tiptoe—a specimen, and 
a very bad one, of those extravagant theatrical attitudes which often 
make French sculpture very repugnant to our more sober and natural 
taste. A third square, the Place de la Concorde, formerly called the 
Place Louis XV., is said to be the largest in Europe; but from its great 
extent, its irregular boundaries, and the diversity of objects which it 
contains, it hardly corresponds with an Englishman’s notion of a square. 
In itself it is very beautiful—but horrible in its associations. You look 
around you, and on one side you see the long and picturesque line of the 
Tuileries rising above their delightful groves and gardens; on another, 
the buildings of the Ministére de la Marine, or Admiralty, backed at the 
distance of a short street by the imposing facade of the church of La 
Madeleine; in the opposite direction to this is the dome of the Hétel des 
Invalides, less lofty but far more elegant than our St. Paul’s; and turning 
another way you perceive the Arc de Triomphe beyond the groves of the 
Champs Elysces. Nearer at hand are the beautiful fountains, so superior 
to our paltry imitations at Charing Cross; while an Egyptian obelisk, 
transplanted from the ruins of Luxor, marks a spot in the centre of the 
square. But what a memorial! on that very spot a virtuous and exem- 
plary king was murdered by his infuriate subjects, and two thousand 
eight hundred victims in all perished beneath the pitiless guillotine. 

I passed repeatedly through the gardens of the Tuileries, which lie 
between the palace from which they are named and the Place de la 
Concorde, and never without admiration ; but one fine evening the effect was 
quite enchanting ; the parterres of flowers had not yet lost their gay hues, 
the smaller fountains shot up sudden pillars of silver through the shadow 
of the trees till they issued into the rays of the declining : sun, and then 
fell in showers of glittering spray; the trees, already variegated by 
autumn, opened in Tong vistas, animated by groups of tastily -dressed 
figures; the obelisk rose in the middle distance ; and far beyond it the 
Are de Triomphe, purple with the haze of evening, closed the view. 
It would have been a lovelier scene had it not been the close of a day 
devoted in Paris to anything but the worship of God. Painful, indeed, 
was the contrast in this respect. The shutting of a few shops was almost 
the only outward appearance of religious observance. Carpenters, masons, 
and painters were following their ordinary callings ; the streets were as noisy 
as usual, and the evening was especially desecrated by a more than common 
amount of gaiety and dissipation. Alas! how could one form any other 
impression, from the general conduct of this kind-hearted and obliging 
people, than that they are “lovers of pleasures more than lovers of God.” 

Iregretted much that I had no opportunity of witnessing the service in their 
churches. I have, as you know, no prepossession w hatever in their favour ; : 
but, being upon the spot, I should have been glad to have learned its 
true character from my own eyes and ears. I entered several of the 
principal churches on the week-days, as they are always open; but I saw 
very little to admire. The cathedral of Nétre Dame was by far the 
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most impressive and ecclesiastical in character, yet the inside by no means 
fulfils the promise of the exterior, which is very striking and rich jn 
detail, especially the west front, with its two towers, a little reminding 
one of those of Westminster Abbey. Several very fine rose windows, 
however, produce a beautiful effect in the interior, being filled with good 
painted glass, and reminding us of the richness and solemnity which we 
love in the cathedrals of Rabel The other large churches, ‘bei ‘ing built 
after the rules of Grecian or Roman architecture, are still less adapted to 
meet the feelings of an English churchman, In fact, they resemble 
immense concert-rooms, or decorated and gilded town-halls, in their general 
effect. I had expected much advantage from the absence of pews, but 
very little I found was gained by the substitution of crowds of rush 
bottomed chairs of a very inferior kind, which, when not encumbering 
the pavement, were piled one upon the other to a dangerous-looking and 
very unsightly elevation. 

It would be well if this were all that were objectionable. There were 
much deeper causes of annoyance. No Christian of the Church of England 
could enter these buildings without being pained at the obvious evidence 
of image-worship. ‘The crucifix between the candlesticks upon the high 
altar was much less offensive, and apparently much less injurious in its 
effect, than the gaudy gilded statues of the Virgin—some of them in 
remarkably bad taste, and adorned with artificial flowers—which wer 
receiving a lamentably misplaced adoration. This was especially the 
case in the church now rededicated to St. Généviéve, after a republican 
desecration as a Pantheon or Temple of Heroes: it was truly sorrowful 
to observe that its restoration to its sacred design had been attended bya 
very marked display of images and image-worship. It was strange too to 
see the little tapers which were kept ‘burning, stuck upon iron spikes, 
like a frame of clumsy savealls, in various parts of these churches, and 
the garlands of everlastings dyed yellow, which were set out on stalls 
apparently for sale. ‘There were always to be seen some persons engaged 
at their prayers : let us hope that they were brought there by a sincere 
if mistaken piety, and not by the necessity of performing a penitential 
task, imposed or encouraged by those who ought to have given a truer and 
better direction to their feelings. 

I cannot say that I was much pleased with the appearance of the 
ecclesiastics in general: with some exceptions, their countenances did 
not bespeak my respect or interest. They were frequently to be seen 
in the streets, as were occasionally the Sisters of Charity in their singular 
kind of mourning; but there were no other signs of religion outside 
the church walls, ‘and the absence of bells, on week- days and Sundays 
alike, produced a strange and disagreeable impression. From time to 
time I heard the melancholy chime of the old clock of the Tuileries, 
as it told the passing quarters; and an occasional church-going bell on 
Sundays reminded me, for an instant, of home. But home, in how dif 
ferent, and how much more favoured a land ! 

I did not go very near the church of St. Clotilde, which is being 
restored on a grand scale; but from what I could see of it, it appeared 
to be a very beautiful Gothic building. The Madeleine, a very fine 
copy of the Parthenon as to its outside, disappointed me within. St. Sul- 
pice is surmounted by a telegraph. I know not if it is now used; 
probably not, as the wires of the electric telegraph are now brought 10 
the palaces in the very heart of the city. The French seem to have 
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the art of carrying them farther without support, and at the same time 
with a tighter strain, than we observe in England ; and very strange it 
js to see these groups ‘of parallel lines crossing the streets far above the 
roofs of the houses, and reaching from one lofty pinnacle to another, 
like the threads of a spider's web—resembling them too in their office 
of conveying intelligence from the extremities to the centre of the 
political network. This reminds me of the paratonnerres, or lightning- 
conductors, which are arranged in profusion along the ridges of the 
palace roofs. I do not know whether they are any indication of the 
severity of their tempests ; but it would be interesting to ascertain how far 
they have been observed to avert or modify them. 

There were large organs in several of the churches, all of them placed 
over the west or principal entrance, and at a great height: the metal pipes 
were neither gilt nor painted, but seemed to be left in an unadorned condi- 
tion. Nor was the effect unpleasing. ‘They seemed to be all new or restored 
instruments. I had no opportunity of hearing any of them pk: ryed. 

A particular interest was attached to the church of the Hotel des Inva- 
lides, whose beautiful dome I have already mentioned. The establishment 
itself is worthy of so military a nation, affording a home, like Greenwich 
Hospital, to a multitude of disabled veterans, many of them, probably, 
bearing the scars of English steel, and the remembrances of Salamanca 
or Waterloo. They may be seen in groups, sunning themselves at its 
fortified entrance, or sauntering listlessly along its row of actually 


efficient and tremendous-looking cannon, or w andering among its corridors 
and staircases. 


The quadrangle around which the buildings are arranged reminded 
me of Queen’s College, Oxford, in its general character ; 


; on its farther 
side is the entrance to the church, and in the remotest a of that 
church, exuctly under the dome, is the tomb of Napoleon I., the rest- 
ing-place of “the man that made the earth to tremble, that ‘did shake 
kingdoms.” It is at present not quite finislied, and consequently that 
part of the church is divided from the rest by a screen. The nave 
is handsome, but gives no idea of the beauty of what lies beyond. Its 
most remarkable feature is a number of flags suspended under the roof, 
captured at different times in war: one of our own, I believe'the only 
one, need not be grudged to the brave nation who have lost to us so 
many trophies. ‘The sepulchre in its present state is approached by a 
side door from without, through which you enter immediately into the 
dome, a noble vault, all filled “with a delicate bluish or purplish light, 
from its coloured windows, so as to give the most striking and gorgeous 
effect to a golden glow, cast from side openings upon an altar, surmounted 
by a lofty gilt canopy, richly decorated and shaped like an imperial 
crown. At the -back of this canopy, and passing beneath it, is a wide 
dark staircase which you descend, under a striking inscription from 
Napoleon’ s will, expressive of his desire to rest on the banks of the Seine ; 
and in the midst of the people whom he so much ved. No doubt he 
did—but one cannot help asking, was it not with a most selfish love, 
which never scrupled to sacrifice their happiness and their lives to his 
own unbounded ambition? At the foot of the staircase, you find your- 
self on a level with the tomb, a superb sarcophagus or coffin of reddish 
marble, standing upon a dark-green marble pedestal, and encompassed 
by a wreath inlaid in the pavement. It occupies the centre of a cir- 
cular chamber sunk down through the original floor of the dome, and 
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surrounded by a passage, to which the stairease has brought you; in 
going round which you look on one hand upon the sarcophagus through 
one opening after another, between figures of an imposing character, 
and on the other upon a series of sculptures in bas-relief, placed against 
the outer wall, and representing events in the emperor’s political career, 
Some of the French, I hear, are still dissatisfied with this splendid 
national monument; but for my own part, I cannot conceive how it could 
be rendered more magnificent without becoming gaudy or theatrical, 
He is certainly one of the “kings of the nation” who“ lie in glory.” 
Very sorry I should have been to have quitted Paris without having seen 
this, its greatest monument. 

In a very different way, nothing could be more worthy of repeated 
visits than the great national museum which occupies a considerable 
part of the palace of the Louvre. This noble pile, outwardly plain and 
unpretending, contains a succession of chambers and galleries of grand 
dimensions, now filled with the most valuable specimens of ancient and 
modern art. In one part you might see great human-headed bulls and 
vulture-headed men from Assyria; in another, one or two yet more 
precious stone coffins from the sepulchres of the kings at Jerusalem— 
how much more deeply interesting than the antiques of Greece or Rome! 
—in another, the mysterious relics of Etruscan civilization. One suite 
of rooms contained a very curious collection of models of shipping in 
various stages; and in a very long gallery is one of the finest collections 
of paintings in the world—among which I particularly noticed Vandyke's 
celebrated portrait of our own Charles I. And all these and many 
other objects of curiosity are generously exhibited to the Parisian public, 
who, to do them justice, seem well disposed to appreciate the privilege. 
The museum of medical antiquities, carvings, and tapestry, at the pic 
turesque Hétel de Clugny, is well worth seeing, as well as the pictures 
at the palace of the Luxembourg; and the manufacture of tapestry at 
the Gobelins is really surprising, from the truthfulness and delicacy 
with which pictures are copied in the loom:—but if I stay to describe 
all that interested me, I should exceed all bounds: you must hear, how- 
ever, how much we were struck by a visit to Pére la Chaise. 

This is a great burial-ground, lying at one end of the city, and 
gradually sloping upwards to a considerable height. For some distance 
before reaching its entrance, the road is lined with shops, where nothing 
seems to be sold but wreaths of everlasting flowers dyed yellow, commonly 
with some inscription marked out in black, and testifying to their nature 
a memorials—such as “ Pour mon frére,” “ Pour mon cher fils,” &e. 
With these the poor, from time to time, adorn the wooden crosses which 
mark their graves, soon, however, to be taken from them—such is the 
custom or necessity of the case—and assigned to fresh occupants; and 
with the same testimonies of affection the rich deck the family monvu- 
ments of stone, which, in various forms, but frequently in the shape of 
little shrines, have cyept all over the surface of the hill, and left but little 
room between them. ‘There you may see a kind of chapel raised, not 
merely to the memory but actually over the remains of Abelard and 
Heloise. And there lie many of the warriors, the statesmen, the philo- 
sophers, and the musicians of France. Several marshals have tombs 
corresponding to their dignity; but the unhappy Ney had no other 
memorial than an affecting little inscription traced on a bit of tile or 
porcelain, by the hand of a relative, and placed, with a garland, on the 
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ground within the enclosure. Generally speaking, there was not much 
in the inscriptions to impress itself upon the mind—one striking exception 
I noticed over a family vault: ‘‘Suos expectantes quiescunt.” 

I have already mentioned the general view of Paris; this is finely 
obtained from the summit of the cemetery: the corresponding view, from 
the opposite side, is commanded from the top of the Are de Triomphe, 
which occupies a rise of ground beyond the Champs Elysées. This is 
anoble arch, of great magnitude, dedicated to the glory of the French 
armies, and forming a conspicuous object in every direction. The ascent 
is tedious and dark, but well repaid by the prospect: on one side is the 
Bois de Boulogne, a wood intersected by numerous drives, which forms 
a favourite resort of the fashionable world of Paris; on the other, the 
equally fashionable Champs Elysées: beyond the former, the park of 
St. Cloud, the hill of Mount Valérien, near which was Josephine’s 
celebrated villa of Malmaison, and other eminences; beyond the latter, 
the domes and towers of the metropolis. 

Versailles—magnificent Versailles—I hardly know how to attempt 
a sketch of: it would take a volume to describe its beauties; and 
after all, you ought to see it yourself: it alone would repay a journey 
from the extremity of England. Such a palace surely is worthy only 
of the best as well as the greatest nation upon earth; and one cannot 
but feel how ill it is placed, so near that revolutionary mob who have 
repeatedly filled its courts with outcries and blood. We looked down 
upon its beautiful orange groves, where some of the trees are stated, 
if I mistake not, to carry us back to the reign of Francis I., and beyond 
them, upon a lake said to have been excavated in three days and nights, 
to gratify a monarch’s impatient taste. We wandered through its mag- 
nificent parterres and avenues, and saw the almost countless jets, which 
on stated occasions all pour out columns and sheets of water. We 
passed through the richly-ornamented rooms of the detached palace 
called the Grand Trianon, full of remembrances of the domestic life of 
Napoleon I. and the infancy of his son, and were shown the walk down 
which Louis Philippe made his escape to England. At the Petit Trianon, 
a kind of royal cottage, we saw the rooms where Marie Antoinette 
delighted to withdraw from the pomp and parade of the court, ' Return- 
ing to Versailles, we first of all admired the chapel, a very noble room, 
and then passed through chamber after chamber, filled with literally 
hundreds of historical paintings, all representing the exploits of the 
French by land and sea. Many of them are stiff and formal, and many 
are rendered offensive by a display of wounds and suffering which seems 
to indicate a bad national taste; but it is pleasing to observe an improve- 
ment in the more modern pictures; and those by Horace Vernet are in 
all respects exceedingly fine, especially an immense painting occupying 
the whole side of a room, which represents the surprise of Abd-el-Kader’s 
camp by the French. It is full of life and spirit, and the design and 
colouring are alike admirable. There were galleries full of statues 
and busts of all the French kings, heroes, and statesmen, well calculated 
to instruct the people in their history, and to preserve a high tone of 
national feeling. Other rooms possessed a different, and in part a more 
painful interest. We were shown the apartments occupied by the Royal 
family through successive generations; the dining-room, which was so 
used to the days of Louis Philippe; the richly-furnished but gloomy little 
confessional, where Louis XIV. was persuaded to revoke the Edict of 
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Nantes, and to persecute with the utmost cruelty and expel from his 
dominions multitudes of the best of his subjects, because they were the 
most faithful servants of God. The room and the bed in which he died, 
after the righteous retribution which withered his laurels and dimmed 
the glory of his advancing years—the chamber where his successor 
expired at a window, a most miserable and hopeless man—and where 
poor Marie Antoinette hid herself, for that time in safety, from the 
madness of the people. We saw the little apartment where she spent 
her hours of retirement, with some of the very furniture which she used, 
the window where she calmed the fury of the mob by coming out upon 
the balcony with her children—the room whence she fled in terror when 
the populace had overpowered her guards and burst open the doors below 
—the very spot where one of her brave defenders was cut in pieces, while 
he gained time for her escape, by guarding a secret door, the ingenious 
contrivance of which hid the passage she had actually followed, while 
it threw open a secret staircase to the curiosity of the deluded rabble. 
Think with what feelings we looked upon these scenes! This part of 
the palace, too, was full of other recollections, especially of Louis 
Philippe, whose old servant guided us through it, with great intelligence 
and courtesy. I remember especially a little timepiece, which, on the 
eve of his flight, he begged might be taken care of, as it had been his 
favourite in boyish days. But I must not delay you too long. This 
letter has already exceeded all usual bounds; and, therefore, I shall con- 
clude, though I have omitted much that I would willing have said, and 
remain Yours very sincerely, 


Te 


ANCIENT LONDON,.—No. IX. 


Some observations of interest, as furnishing data towards a general 
estimate of Roman London, were made by Wren, who had an opportunity 
after the fire of 1666 of extensive examination: these are embodied in the 
—- ’ In the course of those operations, we are told, a causeway 
as discovered at the depth of eighteen feet, in digging the foundation for 
the steeple of the present church of St. Mary -le-Bow, i in Cheapside. This 
causeway, which Wren considered to be the northern boundary of the 
Roman colony,* was four feet in breadth ;¢ the upper part was of rough 
stone, close and well rammed, and the bottom of Roman brick and 
rubbish, and all firmly cemented. The remains of a temple or church of 
Roman workmanship are likewise mentioned, consisting of walls, windows, 
and pavement: these, it has been stated, must have been no other than the 
Norman crypt now under the church; but it is difficult to conceive the 
eminent architect incapable of distinguishing the difference, and it remains 
a question, in default of a clearer record, whether Roman remains were 
also found contiguous or not. At the same period, i.e. after the great 
fire, some labourers, in digging the foundations of houses in Bush Lane, 
near Cannon Street, laid open, at the depth of twenty feet, a tessellated 


* The walls indicate a considerable extension to the north of this line, and 
if a boundary, it can only be understood as having been so in the earlier 
state of the Roman settlement. 

+ The thickness of the Via Appia. This causeway offered so firm a foun- 
dation, that Wren concluded to trust the weight of the steeple on a porticn 
of it. 
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pavement, with the remains of a large edifice. These Gale* supposed to 
have belonged to the palace of the Roman governor, and the basilica, or 
court of justice. “ This structure,” says the writer, “ by its circumstances, 
was undoubtedly of very great antiquity, for it seemed to have been built 
close to the river Thames ; for without the south walls thereof were four 
holes in the ground, full of wood-coals, which are supposed originally 
to have had piles in them for the defence of the wall. Besides, the ground 
whereon this edifice was erected was very low, and the earth whereon the 
pavement lay, artificial, and considerably raised with rubbish, composed of 
chalk, lime, bricks, coals, broken glasses, &c.; wherefore it is highly 
probable that this fabric was destroyed in the great conflagration by 
Boadicea ; and as it was situate near the trajectus, or ferry, I am of opinion 
that this, together with those in that neighbourhood, were the first buildings 
erected in this city.” 

Towards the north-east corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard, near Cheap- 
side, were found, after the fire, a collection of Roman urns, lamps, lachryma- 
tories, fragments of sacrificial vessels, &e. Among those preserved were a 
fragment of a vessel, on which Charon is represented with his oar in his 
hand, receiving a naked ghost; a patera sacrificalis, with the inscription 
PATER. CLO; a remarkable small urn, of a fine hard earth and leaden 
colour, containing about half-a-pint; many pieces of urns, with the 
names of the potters embossed on the bottoms; a sepulchral earthen 
lamp figured with two branches of palms, supposed Christian; and two 
lachrymatories of glass. These were found adjacent to a pit, supposed to 
have been excavated by Roman potters, in a stratum of close and hard pot- 
earth, which was found to extend beneath the site of St. Paul’s, varying in 
thickness from four to six feet.t 

In connection with the same operations, in clearing Fleet Ditch, at 
Holborn Bridge, from the rubbish of the fire, a large and miscellaneous 
collection of articles were found, consisting of coins of copper and brass, 
ring money of silver, and two brazen lares, Bacchus and Ceres, each about 
four inches in length. It has been conjectured that these were cast away 
or dropped in their flight by the fugitives, who escaped on the approach of 
the enraged Boadicea. Many spurs, weapons, keys, seals, also medals, 
crosses, crucifixes, and other articles of a later date than the above cata- 
strophe, were likewise discovered. 

A sewer, commenced under Lombard Street and Birchin Lane, revealed 
a variety of articles similar to those obtained in the excavation of 
1834-5-6 before described. The chief objects of interest discovered 
were a wall, constructed with the smaller-sized Roman bricks, in which 
were two perpendicular flues, the one semicircular, the other rect- , 
angular and oblong ;{ and, among numerous discoveries of earthenware, 
the fractured portions of a beautiful vessel of red ware, in the central 
compartment of which is represented a combat, partly of naked figures 
opposed to each other and to two horsemen, the attitudes being spirited, 
and the whole design in good taste. Many coins were also found, in- 
eluding a beautiful gold coin of Galba; and nearly three hundred coins of 
Constantius and Tetricus were found together on a spet opposite the end 
of St. Nicholas Lane.§ 

* Gal. Com. Ant. Iter. + ‘Parentalia.’ 

t Would not this discovery imply that the Romans introduced the use of 
chimneys into Britain ?—Drayley’s ‘ London and Middlesex.’ 

§ ‘Archeologia,’ vol. viii., pp. 116—132. 
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Many tessellated pavements, some of them of great beauty, have at 
different periods been brought to light, indicating, no doubt, sites of 
importance, but, in the absence of means of identification, lost to 
authentic record. ‘The finest of these was laid open in 1803 in Leaden- 
hall Street, at the depth of nine feet six imches below the level of the 
street. The exact locality was opposite the east end of the portico of the 
East India House; only a portion of this fine pavement was found, part of 
it having been previously cut away: the whole was conjectured to have 
served to floor an apartment upwards of twenty feet square. The central 
ornament, almost entire, appeared to have been a square of eleven feet; it 
bears a device, in delicate workmanship, of a figure of Bacchus reclinin 
on the back of a tiger, carrying the thyrsus erect in his left hand, the 
lower end resting upon his thigh ; in his right hand he holds carelessly a 
small two-handled drinking-cup; his forehead is encireled with a wreath 
of vine leaves; a mantle, purple and green, falls from his right shoulder 
and is gathered round the waist; on the right foot is a sandal, laced half. 
way up the leg. ‘This device is surrounded by a triple border; the first 
circle exhibiting the inflexions of a serpent, with black back and white 
belly, upon a parti-coloured field, composed of dark and light-grey and red 
ribands ; the second a succession of white cornucopie, indented with the 
same figure in black ; the outermost a series of concave squares. 

In two of the angles formed by the insertion of the circle in a square 
border, are double-handled drinking-cups ; diagonally, and in the counter- 
angles, vegetable scrolls; both figures being wrought in dark-grey, red 
and black, on a white ground. The inner belt of the double square border 
bears a figure, which has been described as a bandeau of oak, in dark and 
light grey, red and white, on a black ground. The outer belt exhibits 
“eight lozenge figures with ends in the form of hatchets, in biack, on a 
white ground, enclosing circles of black ;” each of which bears the deviee 
of a true lover’s knot, the four corners finishing with the hatchet-shape 
device. Surrounding the whole was a margin, five feet broad, of plain 
red tesselle, each an inch square. Mr. Thomas Fisher, to whom the original 
description is due, remarks, that “in this beautiful specimen of Roman 
mosaic, the drawing, colouring, and shadows are all effected with con- 
siderable skill and ingenuity by the use of about twenty separate tints, 
composed of tessellz of different materials; the major part of which are 
baked earths, but the more brilliant colours of green and purple, which 
form the drapery, are glass. These tesselle are of different sizes and 
figures, adapted to the situations they occupy in the design. They are 
placed in rows, either straight or curved, as occasion demanded, each 
tessella presenting to those around it a flat side; the interstices of mortar 
being thus very narrow, and the bearing of the pieces against each other 
uniform: the work in general possessed much strength, and was probably, 
when uninjured by damp, nearly as firm to the foot as solid stone. The 
tessellz used in forming the ornamental borders were, in general, somewhat 
larger than those in the figures, being cubes of half an inch.” 

This pavement lay on a floor composed of lime and pounded brick. It 
was taken up atthe expense of the East India Company, but unfortunately 
broken in the operation. The remains are placed in the Company's 
library, A fragment of an urn and a jawbone were found under one 
corner of the pavement; likewise, foundations of ragstone and Roman 
bricks were found in the excavation on the opposite side of the street. 

Another pavement found in part of Lothbury, now taken in by the 
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extension of the walls at the south-east angle of the Bank of England, 
was taken up successfully, in 1805, under the direction of Sir John Soane. 
This, which is much inferior to the foregoing, was presented by the 
governors to the British Museum, where it may now be seen. It was 
remarked, in connection with this discovery, that the marginal part of the 
pavement exhibited the effects of fire; and to one part there adhered 
some ashes of burnt wood, and one piece imperfectly charred. Another 

vement of elegant pattern was found in pulling down the French 
Protestant Church in Threadneedle Street, at a depth of about ten feet from 
the floor of the church. 

“ Other tessellated pavements are recorded to have been discovered in 
Bush Lane, Cannon Street, in 1666; near St. Andrew’s Church, Holborn, 
in 1681; at Crutched Friars, in 1787; behind the old Navy Pay Office 
in Broad Street; in Northumberland Alley, Fenchurch Street; in 
Long Lane, Smithfield, about the beginning of the present century; in 
Crosby Square in 1836; behind Winchester House, in Southwark, in 1650 ; 
and in various parts of the Borough, at different times, from 1818 to 1831, 
and in a few other localities. But in few or none of these instances has 
either the pavement itself been preserved or even any description of it.”* 

The site of the Royal Exchange had long been considered a field of 
Roman remains, perhaps from the numerous vestiges discovered in the 
vicinity. Indeed, the learned antiquary Stukely assigns to it the distinction 
of an episcopal residence, but upon what grounds does not appear. In 
April 1841, the expected discovery of Roman antiquities on this site was 
realized. The workmen employed in demolishing the walls of the building, 
tuined by the recent fire, found the eastern wall of the building to have 
been partly erected upon “some small but interesting remains of a Roman 
building. The Roman work consisted of a piece of a wall, with a kind of 
pedestal built across the ground, obliquely, from the south-west to the 
north-east, the pediment being covered with stucco and moulded and 
painted in colours in distemper, and representing a guilloche, or volute, 
in yellow upon a red ground.” ‘The interior of the ancient work consisted 
of rough plaster containing fragments of old roof-tiles and small pebble- 
stones bedded in the cement. Some of the large Roman bricks were also 
found, measuring seventeen inches and a quarter, by eleven and & quarter, 
and an inch and three-quarters in thickness. The rude and fragile nature of 
the Roman work had occasioned the destruction of the principal part of the 
painting, but one piece of the pedestal has been preserved, which still: 
exhibits a small portion of the original surface upon the lowest mouldings, 
perfectly retaining the yellow-ochre colour so generally to be found in 
Roman buildings. On the surface, a short distance above the moulding, 
are drawn two narrow horizontal lines in black and white, and the re- 
maining interval, down to the base, appears to have been filled up with red 
or purple, now completely faded, and to be distinguished only by very close 
observation. Another large fragment of a base is altogether rough and 
without ornament, and it evidently belonged to another part of the 
structure, being quite different in the mouldings and proportions. At the 
part where these small remains of Roman work ceased to support the walls 
of the Exchange, oak piles had been driven down, and sleepers laid upon 
the heads of* those piles; the soil beneath the piles consisting of an older 
tubble wall and foundations, three feet two inches in depth, and a layer 


* Knight’s ‘London.’ The Roman Remains. 
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of concrete of one foot two inches. It was then discovered that the whole 
of the ancient work had been founded upon a large pit or pond, sunken 
thirteen feet lower through the gravel quite down to the clay. The pit 
was irregular in shape, but it measured about fifty feet from north to south, 
and thirty-four from east to west, and was filled with hardened mud, in 
which were contained considerable quantities of animal and vegetable 
remains, apparently the discarded refuse of the inhabitants of the 
vicinity.” * 

In endeavouring to establish a date at which the edifice, the remains of 
which he describes, may have been erected, the author enumerates the 
emperors whose coins were found among the débris of the Roman period 
which abounded on the spot. Of Vespasian and Domitian the coins were 
most numerous. The others were Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, 
Marcus Aurelius, and the Empress Faustina. No pieces of the emperors of 
the third century were found, but one third brass of Septimus Severus of still 
later date: one small coin of Gratianus appears to bring down the date of 
the edifice to late in the fourth century. But from the circumstance of 
earlier foundations being discovered beneath, it was probable that the super- 
structure was of much later date; and it would appear, from the inferiority 
in point of construction, that the building had not been one of an important 
public character. The writer suggests that the more recent erection might 
have been a house of entertainment, perhaps a thermapolium—a place for 
the sale of hot liquors, in which the Romans indulged,—and “ the original 
nucleus of the concentration of taverns now about the Royal Exchange.” 

The history of the site, as revealed by the investigations of the architect, 
appears to be, first that it was a gravel-pit, then the excavation being filled 
with water from the accumulation of rain, or land springs, it became the 
repository of things cast away; after this it had been drained and built 
upon; and again, a better foundation being obtained, it was appropriated 
as the site of some edifice: thus indicating the growth upward, as well 
as in extenso, of Roman London; a point which has been exemplified in 
many other instances where remains of buildings and burial remains have 
been found beneath the floors and foundations of Roman edifices of a sub- 
sequent period. 

Numerous other Roman vestiges have been found on the site of the 
Royal Exchange. As usual, fragments of the red Samian ware and broken 
pottery of various kinds formed a considerable part of the débris; among 
these were fragments of terra-cotta lamps, parts of amphore, mortaria, &c. 
There were likewise found bronze and iron styles (1) (instruments for in- 
scribing by incision on a tablet prepared with wax), parts of writing 
tablets ; a strigil (2) (an instrument used in the bath for scraping the skinf); 
fragments of armour and dress, artificers’ tools, &c. There was likewise 

** A Descriptive Catalogue of the Antiquities found in the Excavation of the 
New Royal Exchange, &c.’ By William Tite, Esq., F.RS., F.S.A., Architect to 
the New Royal Exchange. Printed for the use of the Members of the Corpo- 
ration of London. 

+ This appears to have been no tender operation. Suetonius mentions 
that the Emperor Augustus was a sufferer from a too determined use of 
the strigil. Spartius relates that the Emperor Hadrian entering a public 
bath and observing an old soldier, whom he had formerly known among the 
legions, rubbing his back against the wall of the chamber, asked him why he 
converted the wall into a strigil; and being informed by the soldier that he 
was too poor to keep a slave, he gave him one and money for his maintenance. 
On the following day, again visiting the bath, he found a row of old men 
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found an abundant variety of shoes ; the heavy caliga, or sandal, worn by 
the Roman soldiers, studded under the sole with large-headed nails,* the 
calceus or buskin (3) and the more delicate crepida (4), or slipper looped in 


the leather on each side of the instep, in like manner with the buskin. 
Another specimen is part of a crepida (5) with a single tie, with ornamental 
openwork at the heel, stamped in squares and triangles, and ingeniously 
made to terminate in a loop at the instep, where it was secured by the ansa, 
or band, by which it was tied. Other specimens display ornamental patterns 
in punctured leather, similar to that called pounced in medieval 
costume (6). 

Another article (7), two of which were found, both fractured, is a 
small vessel contrived to preserve pieces of money which could not be 
taken out without destroying the depository; they are of a light colour 
in green and yellow, and in shape are precisely similar to those in glazed 
earthenware used by children for the same purpose, twenty or thirty years 
ago, called thrift-boxes. 

This miscellaneous collection is now deposited in Guildhall Library, 
with some other articles intended as the nucleus of a City Museum. 


playing the old soldier, rubbing themselves against the wall, as they had 
observed the other do, in expectation of obtaining a similar manifestation of 
the emperor's liberality ; but instead of taking this broad hint as they wished, 
he had them all called to him, and giving to each a strigil, bid them go and 
Scrape one another. 

* The centurions and common soldiers who wore these were called caligata. 
Marius is said to have risen to the consulship a caliga, i.c., from the ranks. 
The Emperor Caligula received this cognomen when a boy, from his practice 


of wearing the caliga, in emulation of the hardy ways of the common 
soldier. 
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NO LIE THRIVES.—No. XIII. 


In spite of that resignation to the will of Providensewhich Mrs. Richmond 
had ever struggled to attain, the mother’s heart-;was naturally at times 
very sad, and a cloud would occasionally overshadow every comfort of 
her. pretty abode; but it might be doubted whether her feelings were 
less enviable than those of Mrs. Davis, or the house of the latter more 
happy than her own. There were many things in Frank that had lon 
awakened alarm, and his manner to his mother was far from satisfactory, 
Jane thad mere influence with him than she; and the little power that 
Jane had ever beld over him was rapidly disappearing. 

On one occasion Mr. Sharman, having expressed himself uneasy about 
eertain parts of Frank’s conduct, and his displeasure at omissions, which 
had been lately of frequent occurrence, took the opportunity of asking 
Mrs. Davis whether she had any cause of apprehension or complaint, A 
full revelation of her anxieties might have been at that moment attended 
with the best results; but alas! Mrs. Davis could not bring herself to be 
candid. She told him, while her heart throbbed within her, that she 
entertained mo fears about him, nor his father either—(how should he, 
when everythimg was carefully concealed from him? but it was Mn. 
Davis’s way always to sprinkle a little truth over what she said). He was 
only what she might expect of any one at his age, and certain she was 
that no one could have a better heart than he. 

The avowed intention of Mr. Sharman at another time to speak to 
Mr. Davis on the same subject was combated with all the skill and art and 
earnestness that she was mistress of; and when at last she appeared to be 
on the point of failing, she so managed to shift her ground, by offering to 
undertake the unpleasant task of complaining to Mr. Davis, that he was 
not only diverted from his purpose, but made to believe by the report 
she conveyed to him, that the course she had pursued was in reality the 
most judicious. 

In this manner Frank was deprived of every salutary check, and lef 
defenceless to the arts of Ned. The latter now represented to the 
misguided young man, that the conduct they had both been pursuing was 
no longer a secret to many, and would, no doubt, in a short time be 
known to all. Mr. Cartwright would certainly have dismissed him from 
his service, he said, if he had not forestalled his intention by withdrawing 
himself; and as few were unacquainted with the intimacy that subsisted 
between them, it was quite clear that Frank’s character would stand no 
fairer than his own. There was only one plan left, that which he had 
formerly suggested, and the sooner it was executed the better. 

For some little time longer Frank was proof against the temptation; 
but at length, so artfully and so skilfully did Ned work upon his mind, 
that in an evil hour he consented to be guided by him. Frank had 
frequently told him that Mr. Sharman never kept any large sum of 
money in the house, but Ned as constantly maintained there must 
always be sufficient to enable them to get to London, secure their 
passage, and serve them till they reached Melbourne. Frank was there- 
fore to watch his opportunity, possess himself of any sum he could, and 
this being done, it was agreed they should leave Seaforth immediately. 

The state of Frank’s mind was now most unenviable. The kindness 
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of Mr. Sharman ; the forbearance he had shown him; the superior worth 
of Willis; the infamy of such a breach of trust as that he meditated ; 
the unalterable devotion of his affectionate, though mistaken mother; the 
highly-prized integrity of his father ; the love of his brothers and sisters, 
even Jane’s often-proved attachment to him; the home of his childhood, 
and all its associations, rose successively before him, thrilling his heart 
with anguish, and showing him the horror of his situation, yet without 
affording him any means of extricating himself from it. He wished 
himself dead—that first, last desire of the cowardly and impenitent ; 
but he nevertheless made not a single effort to restore that love of life 
which was equally so natural and so justifiable at his age. 

In vain, however, did he lie in wait for the desired opportunity ; and 
Ned execrated both him and fortune that refused to favour them. At 
length, late one evening, Mr. Sharman was in his eounting-house, at his 
desk. On a sudden he recollected that he had left a letter, enclosing 
a cheque, in his bureau in the common sitting-room. He immediately 
arse and went into the house; the cash-box was lying on the desk, and 
the key in the lock. Frank was very near at the moment; he saw the 
box—saw the key was in it. With a trepidation that no one may 
adequately describe he darted forward, unlocked the box, seized the note 
that lay uppermost, again turned the key, and had scarcely sprung from 
the step, and gone behind the counter, when Mr. Sharman appeared. 
The latter quietly enclosed the cheque in the box, and almost imme- 
diately afterwards joined the young men. Frank knew not what he 
sid; he allowed Willis to make every answer, and availing himself ot 
the first moment of escape, he hurried from the shop. 
beholding Ned. 

“How now?” cried he; “what is the matter?” for Frank’s counte- 
nance fully indicated the tumult of his mind. 

Frank, in a few hurried words, told him what had oceurred. They 
turned the corner, and then Frank drew from his pocket the note, 
which Ned eagerly seized and examined. It was a 10/. Bank of England 
note. 

Ned uttered an oath. “ What a fool you must have been,” cried he, 
“not to have taken something more worth the hazard, when you were about 
it! of what use is such a beggarly sum as this? it may betray us, and 
min our scheme at once. I say return it, unless more can be added to it. 
When is he likely to find out the loss ?” 

Frank told him this was uncertain ; all might depend upon what money 
Mr. Sharman might have to deposit in the Bank in the course of the 
next few days. Ned then desired him to take no further step till he 
thould see him again. 

Mr. Davis was not at home when Frank entered the room where the 
family were sitting. His sisters almost immediately assailed him to 
give them a promise that he would make them some little present for 
what they had been doing for him. He told them he must first know 
the nature of the claim they had upon him before he could commit 
his word to them. Harriet informed him that they had completed a set 
of shirts for him, which, having been washed and marked, they had taken 
into his sleeping-room. 

“And I ought to have a handsomer present than any one, Frank,” 
cried his youngest sister, to whom he was always very affectionate, “ for 
the button-holes are my work, and they are the first Harriet has ever 
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let me try on fine linen. Now think of me, be sure, when you put the 
shirts on.” 

Frank was about to say something, when the entrance of his fathe 
put an end to the conversation. Let the family be talking about what 
they might, no matter how innocent or trifling, Mrs. Davis, if she were 
present, always gave them a my sterious or significant look to be silent, 
and as constantly began to speak to her husband on some subject entirely 
unconnected with that which had engaged them. 

“Do you know what o’clock it is, my dear?” said she; “ how long 
after your time you are! 

“Tam quite aware of it,” replied he; “I could not help it—we have 
been unusually busy to-day. Here, Frank,” continued he, turning to him, 
and putting a pac ket into his hand, * you must give this to Mr. Sharman 
as soon as you see him; he would have been g lad of it this evening, but 
it was so late when I left the Bank I could not go round to his house 
I must be at Newford early to-morrow, and shall not be able to see him, 
Be careful of it, for it contains both cash and notes.” 

“To what amount?” asked Frank. He had often conveyed money 
in this way from his father to Mr. Sharman, and from the latter to 
Mr. Davis. There was nothing, therefore, remarkable in a question 
which savoured only of business-like habits; but in this instance the 
pac me was sealed. 

“TI don’t know why you should ask that,” replied jhis father ; “ you 
are answerable only for the safe deliv ery of the packet.” 

This was spoken not in his usual manner, and it added to the confusion 
that was already existing in Frank’s mind. He placed the packet cape 
fully in his pocket, while a thousand discordant thoughts, a thousand 
fears so painfully agitated him that he was glad to escape to his own 
room. Perceiving a light there, however, he. retraced his steps, and 
entered the small ‘apartment formerly mentioned. Sc arcely knowing what 
he did, he drew out the -packet: it was heavy; and his hand shook % 
violently that he let it fall to the ground. As he took itup he saw 
that the seal was broken. For a moment he stood transfixed to the 
spot, his eyes fixed on the object he held. Should he, or should he not, 
ascertain the contents? Should he, or should he not, in the event of 
there being a sum suitable to his wants, abuse the confidence reposed in 
him, and rob alike his master and his father? He who throws himself 
into the power of the tempter must expect to fall in the hour of tempt- 
ation ; the money was counted—there were, in cash and notes, 150/. 

A fresh conflict arose in his mind—he fancied he heard footsteps, and 
quickly gathering the money together, he again ascended the stairs whieh 
led to his bedroom. He closed the door, turned the key, though he knew 
not why, and set his candle upon a chest of drawers near it. On these 
lay the shirts that his sister had mentioned, and the sight of them operated 
as a dagger te his heart. He well knew that his parents had nothing 
to spare, yet if he appropriated the money he was in possession of to 
his own use, he was certain that his father would make it up; that no 
one would be allowed to be a loser, though he might be put to the 
most serious inconvenience thereby, and the unkinduess to his brothers 
and sisters, and the ingratitude of the act towards his parents was too 
apparent to be overlooked. No, he would not be guilty of such baseness— 
he would break off all acquaintance with Ned, and would, he really 
thought, make a friend of Willis, and tell him exactly how he was 
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cireumstanced. But now that he had taken 10/. from Mr. Sharman— 
could he bring himself to this ? 

He stood musing in the middle of the room, when suddenly he was 
startled by the sound of small gravel thrown against the window. He 
approached and opened the casement, and looking down, perceived Ned 
in the moonlight. “Come down,” said he in a low voice. 
obeyed—the other drew him aside into the garden. 

“What have you done with the 10/. note?” demanded he. “ You 
owe me something for getting rid of Sally Groves as well as I did. I 
have a good mind to ask you to let me have it. I found a letter from 
my brother, who lives at Alderney, when I got home, begging me to 
go to him for a fortnight. Now if we had but sufficient money for our 
main purpose, or there was a fair chance of our obtaining it, I would 
be off at once, and you, to escape suspicion that we were any way 
connected, might follow, I have made myself master of all particulars, 
a to passage, and all that; and know exactly what we should require. 
Are there no means of making this paltry 10/. a sum worth having ?” 

His hand was on Frank’s arm as he spoke; it was impossible that 
the agitation which shook the frame of the latter should escape him. 

“Why, what ails you?” cried he; “tell me at once what makes you 
thus.” 

In a few minutes he had learnt the whole; and with a feeling far 
diferent from that which the fact itself had produced on Frank, he 
expressed unbounded satisfaction. 

“The game is now in our own hands,” exclaimed he exultingly ; 
“seruple about taking the money! not I—nor shall you. But now we 
must think how to manage matters for the best ””—he paused; “I see 
itt Get a holiday to-morrow—you can do this—there will be no difficulty 
then. Don’t go near Sharman—keep the money safe, or give it to me— 
that may be better.” 

“T may as well keep 150. as 10/.,” said Frank; “ what was good in 
me case is just as good in the other.” 

“Certainly, certainly,” replied Ned ; “it was only the risk that I was 
thinking of. Now, understand. You meet me at Barford Station at 
ten o’clock ; from thence we will start for London directly.” ’ 

This being arranged, Ned urged upon Frank the expediency of going 
back to his chamber, and packing up such necessaries as he would require. 
“Put them in as small a compass as you can, then throw them down 
to1ae,” said he; “and I will forward them, or any other packet you may 
think of, to the station; we shall thus avoid all suspicion, the great thing 
we have to care about—only be quick. It will not do to be shilly-shally 
ata moment like this.” 

Frank, however, wavered. He felt wretched, and he would have been 
grateful to any one who could have rescued him from his perilous 
situation. For the instant his feeling towards Ned was changed into 
abhorrence. He faintly urged his unwillingness to commit such a crime, 
but proof neither to the ridicule nor the threats of Ned, he at length 
gave his promise to follow the plan marked out. Having returned to his 
chamber, he hastily collected such of his clothes as he thought would 
be most useful to him, and reserving one new shirt for the morning’s 
Wear, he tied them up in his towels, and then threw them to Ned—this 
done they parted. 


“Frank slept but little, and his rest was disturbed, so that his plea, 
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when he went down stairs, that he had a violent headache, and should }y 
greatly obliged to his mother if she would ask Mr. Sharman to excuse his 
attendance, if not for the whole day, at least for some hours 
uothing extraordinary in it. 

“You must give me the packet, then,” said she, “that your fathe 
left with you last night. Never despair of a whole day’s holiday—yq 
shall have it.” : 

“ No, mother,” replied Frank, “I must give it into Mr. Sharman’s ow 
hands. Don’t you remember that charge? If he yields to you, I wij 
go myself with it to the shop; if he refuses—why—there is an end of it 
I must take it, and stay all the day, like or not like it.” 

Mrs. Davis readily undertook the mission ; for she had lost nothing of 
her relish to be employ ed in the business or service of others. She hasti 
swallowed her breakfast, and was at the shop as soon as Mr. Sharman had 
entered it. She immediately urged her request upon him. 

“* My poor Frank,” said she, “ill as he is, would not have asked sue 
a favour himself, knowing what a busy time it is; but I took on myself 
to speak to you, though not without some opposition on his part: you 
must consider the kindness as a debt which I must repay, and I promis 
you I will not be forgetful of my word.” 

Mr. Sharman was “evidently annoyed ; it was indeed, he said, a very 
busy time, and the loss of a hand at such a moment was inconvenient 
to him ; but illness was of itself a sufficient plea for absence. Ashe 
did not know what had passed between Mr. Davis and Frank the previous 
evening, and was not in the least aware that the former had been. obliged 
to leave home at a very early hour, he, of course, said nothing about the 
packet he expected, concluding that it would be sent as soon as the 
Bank had opened. 

Mrs. Davis returned with great satisfaction to inform her son how 
well she had succeeded; assuring him at the same time that it wasa 
good thing she went instead of any other person, for it was easy to se 
that nobody but herself could have managed him; she even thought, 
she averred, that he had half a mind to be crusty with her, and she 
should advise Frank not to think of going near the shop all day. As 
she concluded, she was leaving the room to take off her walking-dress, 
Frank looked after her; his heart smote him for the deed he was pre- 
meditating ; and affection—for reverence he had none—for the instant 
revived. It might be years before he saw her again; and what anguish 
was he not about to inflict on her. He took a few quick paces towards 
her, and the words, “Stay, mother,” escaped him. She did not hear 
him, and at the same moment a note was put in his hand by a servant. 
He saw the direction was in the handwriting of Ned, and hastily opened 
it. It contained an earnest desire that he would be punctual to his 
engagement. As he was placing it into his pocket, Willis entered. 
Frank started, and his cheek became crimson. 

* Frank,” said he, “ Mr. Sharman has sent me to ask you if you know 
what money he paid Mr, Fleetwood—did he give him two Si. notes 
with gold or one 101.?” 

“I know nothing about it,” replied he; “I did not see him pay 
Fleetwood at all.” 

“Oh yes! you must, if you recollect,” said Willis; “you were 
ordered to take some change to him out of the till. Mr. Sharman 
has missed a 10/. note, and thinks he must have paid it away by mistake.” 
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Frank persisted that he was entirely ignorant on the subject, and 
could not therefore answer for any error that had been made. Willis 
then informed him that he was going to the Bank, and would call again 
on him on his way back, in the hope that something might occur to his 
recollection that would throw light on the matter, for Mr. Sharman was 
very uncomfortable about it. 

Frank, in reply, assured him that his returning would be only loss of 
time; “and,” said he; “if it is my father you wish to see, you will 
not find him there ; he went at six o'clock this morning to . He 
left a message for Mr. Sharman which my mother forgot to deliver. 
They were short of cash last evening, and my father will call as he 
returns, which will be about eleven o'clock, and leave him whatever he 
wants.” 

Willis stayed to hear no more. Frank had now taken the alarm, and 
w alternative appeared left him but to join Ned as quickly as he could. 
He seized his hat, and was hurrying out of the house, when his dog Cora, 
who was lying in the passage, bounded towards him, barking loudly, in 
the joy of accompanying him to the shop, which she regularly did, and 
wconstantly returned home, when, at the door, her master dismissed her, 
vith a command to that effect. Frank gave her a kick much more 
violent than he was aware of, and the cry of the poor animal was the 
lst sound that rung in his ear as he almost ran down the street. 
He turned neither to the right nor to the left, nor once looked behind ; 
ut pursuing his way rapidly to the station, he reached it just in time 
for the up train, and was soon whirled many miles from home. 

At Ned stood ready on the platform to receive him. Few words 
were interchanged. Ned refused to enter the carriage that Frank oecu- 
pied, but chose one at a little distance, and before evening had closed 
they arrived in London. Their first step was to drive to a respectable 
im in the neighbourhood of the terminus, where they slept that night. 
Early in the morning Ned arose, telling Frank to keep himself as close 
possible, while he went in search of a friend who had declared his 
intention of joining them on their voyage. On his return he brought 
Perkins with him, who, he said, had been excessively useful to him, as 
he himself was not well accustomed to town. They had secured their 
passage in the “ John Dixon,” purchased the greater part of their outfit, 
and, what was very agreeable, had been assured that the vessel would 
be ready to sail the day after the morrow. Frank had given Ned the 
notes that were in his possession, in order to have them exchanged as 
son as possible, and he now inquired what had been done. Ned informed 
him that he had met with no difficulty, Perkins having undertaken that 
part of the business; and as the money would be far safer with him 
for the present, and all arrangements necessarily devolved upon him, 
he would retain it in his custody till they were on board, when he would 
give him an account of all he had expended, and return the balance. 

This arrangement was not in exact accordance with Frank’s wishes, 
but as he had no particular objection to urge against it, and Ned was 
in this instance, as in every other, very arbitrary and determined on 
having his own way, he said no more about it. He was heartily tired 
y, however, of his confinement, for im the small, dark room he 
imhabited at the back of the house, no prospect but of walls and houses 
met his sight, nor any sounds reached his ear but the constant and 
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wearisome noise of vehicles as they passed along the street. He pleaded 
for some partial emancipation at least; but both Perkins and Ned » 
forcibly represented the danger of such a step, that he was obliged t 
remain where he was, under the pretence to the people of the inn that 
he had not yet recovered from an illness under which he had been 
suffering. 

When Ned returned, towards the evening of the following day, he 
carefully closed the doors, and approaching Frank, said in a low voice 
“It’s well you were not with us; whom do you think I have seen?” 

Frank started from his seat—“ My father?” cried he, trembling. 

“No; Sally Groves,” replied Ned. “She was in the office at the 
same time.we were, and was making inquiries about the “ John Dixon,” 
with a view, as I gathered from what she said, of going out in it t 
Melbourne, too.” 

“T am very sorry,” said Frank; ‘I had hoped we had done with he 
for ever. She must have found out, somehow or other, our intention, 
Did she see you?” 

“No, I took care of that,” returned Ned. “I heard all she had to 
say, and let her leave before I came forward. All that was well enough; 
the only bad part of the business is, they are afraid that they will no 
be able to sail for two or three days to come. They must have know 
it from the first ; it is a shame to impose upon the public thus.” 

Frank heard this information with unfeigned regret. 

“Tt can’t be helped,” said Ned, ‘‘so we must make the best of it, 
You must not attempt to stir, nor will I come near you till the ver 
morning we are to sail, when I will be here with a cab for you.” 

It was in vain for Frank to raise objections to plans over which he 
had no control; he could only express a hope that a day or two would 
be the utmost of their detention in town, while he promised that he 
would quietly await the summons of Ned to go on board. 


[To be continued.? 


BRITISH INDIA.—No, XI. 
ENNORE. 


Wuar Hastings, or Bath, or Brighton is to London in the present day, 
Ennore has ever been to the English at Madras—a pleasant watering: 
place or seaside retreat within a few hours’ easy ride; here by rail, there 
by horseback, or in cab, or, as they are there termed, buggies. Now 
mind me, I don’t mean to say that the good folks at Madras are not 
accustomed every day of their lives to see and hear the mighty sea; they 
see it in the full depth of its majesty, rolling mountains high, and foaming 
and splashing against the beach, to the great terror of the Mussolah boat- 
passengers, and the annoyance of sharks and catamaran men ; both which, 
in their own peculiar way, are bent upon destruction. The fish are on the 
look-out for catamaran men, the catamaran men bait for fish. But then, 
Ennore is so quiet, so retired, the lake in itself affords an ocean of amuse- 
ment; and such as wish to trace it to its source, or rather follow it up to 
the narrow channel that links it with the sea, these enjoy all the varieties 
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of Indian seaside amusements, from catching crabs to catching a brain 
fever. 

The ride from Madras to Ennore is not an over-agreeable one; a great 
many ruts and paddy-fields intervene; and of a dark night, when your 
friend, who has undertaken to drive you home, feels sleepy after so much 
poating, it is no uncommon event to pick yourself up in a ditch, very 
much shaken, and rather the worse for mud. But these are trifles light 
as air in comparison to the really luxurious feeling of finding yourself in 
the open fresh country, after the heat and bustle and dust of a Madras 
everyday life. 

There are many private edifices at Ennore, the property of merchants, 
and nankeen-clad Sudder judges. One or two, however, are, to a certain 
extent, public buildings—houses erected pro bono publico; and amongst 
these ranks Compton’s and the subscription bungalows. ‘To the latter we 
would introduce the reader. It consists of one large room, containing a 
capital billiard-table, some couches, a few chairs, and a verandah all round. 
Sojourners here sleep in their tents, which are pitched in the compound 
attached to the bungalow; or else, if they like it better, they may spread 
their mattresses on the hard decks of any one of the many pretty little model 
vessels with which the lake literally teeuns—the “ Frolic,” the “Gem,” the 
“Bijou,” the ‘“ Hyacinth,” &c., schooners, brigs, ships, lateen-rigged 
vessels ; in short, everything from a frigate to a gun-boat is moored on the 
lake, the largest of these vessels not much exceeding the celebrated model 
frigate on the Serpentine, whose commander, Benbow Hazy, has figured 
much in the enlivening columns of ‘ Punch.’ These Ennore vessels 
ae commanded by no admirals, their sole commanders are the nankeen- 
breeched proprietors; their crew, a stray coolie or so, who have helped in 
carrying down the portmanteau and a basket or two of wine. 

Nothing can surpass the breakfasts at Ennore. The mind has been 
prepared for something super-exquisitely good in the shape of fish, from 
the violent hooting and beating with sticks and other rioting of the fishers 
during the livelong night, sadly to the hindrance of balmy sleep. And 
when the pomphret, and the fried prawns, and other little dainties and 
et ceteras are carefully ranged upon the table by the white Mushmud 
sandalwood-streaked servant, why it requires no second invitation to press 
you to set to and do your duty as a hungry man ought todo. After break- 
fast, the order of the day is boating, or, more properly speaking, sailing. 
Matches have been got up six months before, and are to come off during 
the eventful fortnight of relaxation and pleasure which we have indulged 
ourselves with, after mature pecuniary and sanitary considerations. Our 
health requires recruiting, and so does the purse; and as there is no lack 
of jollity and healthful recreation at Ennore, we have wisely determined on 
a holiday there. ‘There was one queer old customer, a nabob in riches, 
who had held a high post under Government at Madras, that was a 
regular frequenter of Ennore. He was a misanthrope, and cut the world 
because the world had first cut him; he had no family, no friends, no 
ambition to return to his native country, for his own barbartty would be 
too palpable amongst so highly a civilized people. Possessing a richly- 
furnished mansion and expensive establishment at Madras, he lived there, 
drinking deep of the miserable, so-called pleasures of this life, till a twinge 
of the liver, or a shake of tremens, gave him due warning of what was to 
come if he altered not his course ; and so, making a virtue of necessity, he 
would resort to his seaside home at Ennore, where, firmly ensconced in his 
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floating home, he would sip cold tea and read Sturm’s ‘ Reflections,’ tij 
reason had established its throne again in his nearly crazy and rickeg 
noddle. 

Great taste was displayed in the structure and rigging of several of th 
Ennore squadron. Griffith and Co., one of the oldest and most respectah 
firms at Madras, have always had an establishment at Ennore for thy 
benefit of the partners and their families; and some of the quickest Sailing 
boats were the property of these gentlemen. I was often a guest of oneg 
the other of these gentlemen at Ennore; and very truly delightful they 
little pic-nics used to be. The ladies of the party went “down in tonjons; 
the children and ayahs in palkees; and we ourselves on horseback, ori 
cabs. We usually started very early of a morning, so as to get downi 
time for breakfast, and escape the heat of the day. The drive Was | 
miserable jolting affair; the scenery restricted to continuous paddy-fieli 
with an occasional labourer and a pariah dog, both very black and dusty 
After getting a couple of hours’ good shaking, we were set down, sore ani 
hungry, at the subscription bungalow, built on the right-hand side of th 
lake, and from the verandah of which we could command an extensip 
view of the lake and the flotilla. The gardens attached to the hous 
were neatly laid out, and the hedges luxuriated in marigolds and sunflower 
and other flowers of a like gaudy nature, which might have tempted: 
Captain Cuttle to commit a felony. There was a bald-headed, red-faced 
old fellow that lived next door to us, a Government pensioner, who ha 
retired on the rank and pension of a major, and who was devotedly 
attached to seclusion and brandy pawny. He was the lion of Ennore~ 
rara avis—but rather a dangerous one, and decidedly more of a hawk tha 
a swan. He was a gentleman of easy habits, and light ones into th 
bargain; for, with the exception of a shirt, a pair of cotton drawers, 
straw hat, and yellow slippers, no one had in the memory of Enno 
frequenters ever seen him encumbered with more clothing. He was s 
well known in connexion with Ennore as the pump is at Aldgate. Small 
children, who were fractious of a night, and would not go to sleep, had 
only to have the threat of a visitation from the major held out to them t 
calm them down into silent penitence in an instant. He was an ogre-t 
perfect ghoul to children and native servants, and passed his days in 
growling, reading, sleeping, and eating. The first morning of our arrival 
at Ennore, just after we had partaken of a capital breakfast, our peace of 
mind was broke in upon by the sudden report of a gun, followed bys 
violent scuffing and riot. We rushed out in the utmost alarm, and beheld 
the old major, hot and fierce, rushing about his garden, gun in hand, 
making use of horrible oaths, uttered forth i in every ; language he had ever 
heard of or learnt a few stray words, the object of his wrath an unhappy 
fowl, that strayed from our garden, and committed a felony on a couple of 
young cucumbers that the major had left in a soup-plate of water to cudl 
He had fired and missed, and this made him more wroth than ever; and a& 
the fowl flew over towards us, and was rescued to be slain for that 
evening’s curry, the old fellow shouted out that for two pins he would fire 
amongst us, and teach us to grin on the wrong side of our mouths. As he 
might possibly in the heat of the moment execute his threat, we took to the 
boats and plied manfully till after midday ; and when we returned, there 
was the old major seated on a carpet under a favourite tree, reading novels, 
and chanting Hindostanee airs, quite serene and contented, till some new 
sause should occasion a fresh outburst. Fishing was a great source of 
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musement at Ennore; and for this purpose most of the gentlemen had 
ittle punts, or canoes, which it required no small skill and tact to paddle 
hout without upsetting. One stout old Frenchman, a merchant at Madras, 
”da man very nervous on the water, was a great source of amusement to 

e youngsters, who were up to all kinds of tricks in their endeavours to 
ajole him into a fishing party, the result of which was inevitably a wet 
gcket to poor old C., who clung to the capsized canoe with all the terror 
of adrowning man depicted in his face, shrieking upon the name of every 
saint in the calendar to save him. 

The indoor pastime at Ennore were billiards and cards; but we never 
gambled : ladies played pool and read novels, or indulged us with a little 
music on the guitar. From one to three in the afternoon was devoted to 
asiesta ; some went to their tents; others lie on the decks of the schooners ; 
sme few under the trees. The shade was cool and pleasant enough, but 
then, even at this hour, mosquitoes were about, and flies innumerable, 
sy nothing of squirrels and crows, that between them created an un- 
atthly din; besides which, out-of-door repose subjected one to the vastly 
upleasant hazard of waking with a snake coiled upon your bosom, or a 
lage black scorpion on your forehead. 

From half-past three till half-past six sailing matches were continually 
eming off, and, uninvited and unsought for, the fiery old major would 
dullenge the whole fleet, and give them the advantage of a jib; and as he 
ngularly came in last, owing to bad management and worse sailing 
qulifications, his unhappy crew were sure to feel the weight of his 
aeesive wrath, and the most trifling articles shied at their heads on the 
gur of the moment were an iron belaying-pin, or the handle of the rudder ; 
udas these, luckily for the coolies, invariably missed and flew overboard, 
itmust have cost the major a small fortune annually in replacing them. 

Night, unless by moonlight, was dull in the extreme at Ennore. With 
it ame mosquitoes and numberless other insect nuisances, so that it was 
qite impossible to enjoy any kind of rational enjoyment unless we sat in 
ie dark. However, as we had been hard at work usually the whole day, 
tther boating or pulling, or paddling, bed hour was always most wel- 
ome; and Ennore possesséd one grand advantage over Madras, its nights 
vere cool and agreeable—those at Madras stiflingly hot. , 

Ennore, besides being a pleasant retreat for invalids or pleasure-seekers, 
sreally a wealthy little place as far as concerns its inland revenues. Few 
jlaees produces proportionately more or better rice. Betel, both nut and 
laf, and vast gardens of plantains, and other fruit trees, from which the 
Madras markets are regularly supplied: the fish alone from the lake is the 
wuree of a large revenue; and many private families employ fishermen on 
a annual pay to supply their tables at all seasons of the year with the best 
th and prawns. 

The drumstick vegetable attains to great perfection at Ennore. It 
sthe produce of a tree sometimes as large as an ordinarily big apple 
te; the vegetable is the seed-pod, which, cooked with meat or in a 
tury, has a peculiarly delicious flavour. Poultry and game were very 
dundant ; and one great source of amusement was shooting wild-duck and 
tal as they flew overhead of a moonlight night. Ennore is undoubtedly a 
gat boon to the Madras folks, who, now that they can luxuriate in iced 
Rangoes and champagne frappe, set at defiance the sultry heat of the 


timate by having recourse to cusscuss lattices, and never-to-be-sufficiently 
Mppreciated punkahs, 
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I paid Ennore a farewell visit six days before quitting India for ever; 
and as the good ship stood out to sea on the morning of that eventful day, 
methought I could, by the aid of the telescope, discover the bulky form of 
the pugnacious old major, cantering up and down the seaside, as was his 
custom daily, clad in his usual light, but not very elegant, attire. 


THE WISH. 


How short is life’s uncertain space, 
Alas, how quickly done! 
How swift the wild precarious chase, 
And yet how difficult the race, 
How very hard to run! 


Youth stops at first its wilful ears 
To Wisdom's prudent voice, , 
Till now arrived to riper years, 
Experienced age, worn out with cares, 
Rapents its earlier choice. 


What though its prospects now appear 
So pleasing and refined ; 

Yet groundless hope, and anxious fear, 

By turns the busy moments share, 
And prey upon the mind. 


Since then false joys can fancy cheat 
With hopes of real bliss ; 
Ye guardian ey that rule my fate 


The only wish that I create 
Is all comprised in this ; 


May I, through life’s uncertain tide, 
Be still from pain exempt ; 

May all my wants be still supplied ; 

My state too low t’ admit of pride, 
And yet above contempt. 


But should your providence divine 
A greater bliss intend, 
May all those blessings you design, 
If e’er those blessings shall be mine, 
Be centred in a friend. MERRICK, 


THE LONDON VILLA. 


SvBURBAN villas, highway side retreats 
That dread th’ encroachment of our growing strects, 
Tight boxes, neatly sash’d, and in a blaze 
With all a July sun’s collected rays, 
Delight the citizen, who gasping there 
Breathes clouds of dust, end | calls it country air. 

CowPreR. 





